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SHLEHC! TALES. 


TUE 
Rap, rap, rap, went the kucek 
! one Christmas eve, just as th 


rat Jeremy Martin’s 
girls had drawn 
themselves round the fire, one armed with a hammer 

hia huge basket of hickory and butternuts, 
ther with a ladle to fish the fine brown dough-nuts out 


the in whieh they were stewing over Une lire, | 


while the eldest was busily engaged at the table, cutting 
mt dough boys and girls, and birds and horses to fill 
up the long row of hun stockings which adorned 
the reom ithout stupping, as Was usua'y In Jerrs 
house, to decide by dint of a sharp coutroversy, Who 
sneuld go to the door, one aud all set up the shout ot 
“come my’? and a couple of sprightly looking beaux 
enered, decked out in their very best, and with span 


new coats on, as might be known from their carrving | 


their arms alittle distance from their sides, something 
after the manncra chicken carries its wings When ron 
out of breath; one of the visitors proved to be an old 


acqtaintance, and the other was a bouncing country lad | 


trom the pine flats, a dozen miles distaut. 
As fashion had not vet ereptinto plain Mr. Martin’s 


tamily, such a thing as introduction was unnecessary, | 


mde men sented thenmselves quietly by the 


vey Robert, who was jntimate in the 


themall round, which was a signal for him te do the | 
sune, took oceusion to whisper Mr. Martin aside, and | 


they held « long discourse together without the door, 
whide young Blythe soon had all the girls in an uproar, 
which rather inereased than di:miuished, when the good 
mother was ealled away to join the seeret conclave,and 
the merry spark was lett alone with the dclighted girls, 
of whom seemed ambitious could engross 
most of the attention of the smooti-faced, laughter- 
loving stranger, 

Almost an hour passed away before the long argu- 
meutation was gotten through with, and an observer 
would have needed ail the powers of the second-sight- 
vd seer, to have been able to see through the weighty 
matters that were in embryo. The elder Martin at 
length returned, evidenily ina better humor than when 
they vetived, with young Robert ehuckling by their 

ile. More wood was piled on, the fire roared almost 


to the chimney top, the table was spread out, and the | 


»mderous holiday pitcher was brought forth, filled to 
overflowing with fine elear cider. The st “anger bean 
svew into esteem with wondrous rapidity, and when 
‘ae gleeful group were in their highest piteh of anima- 
ton, M atv, the oldest daughter, was ealled out of the 
“om by her prudent mother, and in a short time retur- 
Hed, her hai drawa up inapig tail on the top of her 
head, tied witha pretty new ribbon,and her blue home- 
_ changed for a domestie white, in whieh she look- 


‘aeal, with an arm dangling down at each side. 


But 
\I ry 


Was, neveriheless, a comely, pleasant looking 
#ivl—see had pretty black eyes, fine rosy cheeks, and 
Nips that did not look as if they could be readily worn 
out by kissing, 

Hot buttered beans, and hunt the button, were intro- 
duced and played off with wondrous agility, and these 
ended in pawns and jumping the broomstick, to which 
seeecded many stories of matches made on Christmas 
oc aan Mr. Martin gave shrewd guesses that there 
such. He told the young people that 
world cpa than the (the 
never kr aed giving weight to advice,) and that he 
‘ew Tong courtships to make happy matches;— 

ches should be jumped into at once, and for his 
part his girls should never cost him eandle light or 
wood, even though the last was plenty, Young Blythe 
evidently understood the meaning of this well, and one 


amore smniline group, eves never saw, 


for all the world, like a elean bag of well packed | 


‘might have seen that Mary understood it even better. 


Bat there was a puzzling question to be asked, and 
who should ask it was a matter of no small moment.— 
Bob at dast undertook it “What's the use of palver- 
ings? said he, sthere’s Blythe, lie wants a wife, anil 
Niartin, eat we persuade some of the girls to have 
hia??? saws Martin, “they wou’t want much 
persuading, L warrant ve—the boy shall have his 
choice.” Well,” said Blythe, take Sue, then.” 
Vhe mothe, looked cross “*Sue befiddieds Mary can 
kuitsix pair of stockings to her one—she knows four 


timcs as anuch, and is twice as industrious—take Ma- 
ry, PU recommend Aer.” Blythe looked grave, as il 
really weighing the matter, but as soon as deeency 


would allow a change of opinion, he nodded a formal 
assent, and bonucing across the room, pulled Mary on! 
| his 


* and began to coo in her car something about 
halt intelligible. 

At this signal off ppshed Mr. Martia, got his hat, 
and in about ten minutes came in with the *Squire, a 
little shrivelled up looking man, about one inch and a 
qnarter trom check to check, with his book under his 
arm, anda kind of smile within his teeth. 
sented—things began to look serious, but none of the 
parties evineed the least disposition to finch—the 
while the “squire wiped off his spectacles, and fixed 


his nose with all the dignity imaginable. Mrs. 


>} Martin huddled alongside of Mr. Martin, and whispers | 
broken the ice for his friend, with the girls, by kissing | 


ed to him quite andibly, ‘lt hope, Jerry, youll behave 
decontly now,” at the same time drawing forth her old 
ragged handkerehief, and pulling her nose and rubbing 
hornose, and rabbing her eves very hard tomake them 
look red and weeping-like, while good Mr Mavuu 
obediently did the same, as nearly in the same way as 
possible; and the others looked a little frightened at 
this sad beginning, not Knowing, perhaps, as much 
about the decency of such matters as the old folks. 
The awful pause past, the man of authority rose,and 
bid the purties **stand;”—wou, Mr. Blythe, right there 


by that big pumpkin en von side of the room, and you | 
Misses Molly on his left—his vight—no, his leit side, | 


and you *tother folks ina string on both sides on ’em; 
sit stil 
no reqnirement that you should stand up. ‘*Sow?— 


and he went through the ceremony quite admirably; 


then giving Molly a hearty smack, he sat dewn toa | 
| mug of eider, and amused the party with an account of 
the age, weight and profits of his fall pigs, &e. wotil | 
| bed-time, when he retreated, making alow but magise | 


terial bow, as the door creaked on its hinges behind 
him: and we may as well go too, for the night. 

Next morning the happy family gathered round the 
breakfast table at an hour rather later than usual, and 
But Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin’s minds were absorbed in one great, and 
asyctunbroached matter. The old gentleman took 
the first opportunity of turning the conversation thith- 
erward: 


father,” said he, Phope shall deserve all you 
are pleased to bestow on me.” *Bestow on you—why 
youare abloto buy fifty such fellows as Lam; No, no; 
why, didnt you draw half the twenty thousand dollar 
prize? Bol told me you had just returned from Phil- 
adelphia with the money in your pocket.” ‘Poh, no, 
I only learned there that you had drawn it.” A thun- 
der cloud eameon every Martin face. ‘The deuce and 
death! did youeheat us then? Jdvrew the prizo—a eur- 
sed lie. I never owned a ticket in my life.” Blythe in 
his turn grew pale. ‘*Are you in earnest,” asked he. 


“In earnest?” replied Martin, ‘I never speak in jest, 
and [ won’t be trifled with—what’s the bottom of all 
this business, tell me, or Pll test the strength of your 
ealabash.” ‘Well, then, don’t get ina passion,” said 
Mr. Blythe, ‘this is the truth; Ihad a ticket, I was in 
the city, and found it had drawn a blank, but that a 


They were | 


Nirs. Martin and your husband, the law makes | 


“Son,” said he to Blythe, witha most benign | 
smile, have been mighty fortunate.” “I hope so, | 


Mr. Martin, who I supposed was most certainly vour- 
self, owned half of the forty thousand prize. Tinnecest- 
ly thought, by practising a little art to better myself ty 
yourluck: Ptold Bob to tell you the story, that Bright 
have a small claim on your purse. Weare both deces- 
ved, but we had better make the best of it.” 

Tbe business was soon unravelled, the stormraged 
dreadfully awhile, but at hast it cooled dows. Blythe, 
chop-tullen enough, took his wife to his father’s exbin, 
and Mr.and Mr. Martin were able to shed # few tears 
pices, Without resorting to any artificial means. 


- —= 
FROM THE NEW ENGLAND WEEKLY NEVIEW. 
When the wild dream of pleasure’s sotle 
O’er lite’s bright day-spring, when the morn 
Of being figured to the soul 
A thousand glories yet unborn, 
When memory had ne’er yet forsook 
Its pure, warm mansion, then that bright, 
That beauteous eye, with tender look, 
Was gera’d with tears of love, and light. 
| That iniant voice then mocked the tone 
| OF song bird inits native wood, 
| Or warbled sweetly as the moan 
| OF the wild dove in solitude: 
That listless soul was bounding then 
As light, as buevant, andas tree 
A> some pure sireamletof the glen, 
That purts along so playfully. 
And on that eheek, affection’s tear 
Would often spxrkle, tremble, start, 
And thena simile would brighten there, 
And spesk the rapture of a heart 
That then was swelling high with dreams 
OF pure and heavenly birth—that yet 
Was basking in its summer beams, "+ 
Atsuch a season ’twas we met. 


Unsullied hours on waveless rill 
Have floated by---and life is found 
In its calm morning twilight still, 
And still a besuty lives around 
| Thatartless spirit, which so oft 
Was bounding full of life and glee, 
And the same voice as sweet and soft 
| Sull breathes its infant cCestacy. 


Tn that blue eve the same wart tear 
Is sparkling still, the same bright gaze 
OF loveliness, still, still is there, 
Soltas the heaven on which it plays; 
| But such alas! I soon, soon leave; 
Yet oftin aftertimes when lowers 
My fanevy o'er thee, then PH weave 
| A chaplet of my rosy hours. 
Thy noon of life Tray not see, 
Dark vears may cone to shade thy brow 
| With misery, vet should it be 
HWhimed with sunshine bright as now, 
Tewill bea flow ot hours serene 
As suimmer’s dawn, as purely bright 
As its last sun---and to that seene 
Olt will my memory wing its flight. 


tin pedlar from Connes- 
ticut happening in at one of the taverns of Berks tiers. 
the other day, the conversation turned upon the priv 

| of tin at the South, and some one stated that tin /+. 
ens, or tin ovens, had been sold for 20 dollars. ‘I; 
pedlar in confirmarion of this, and unwilling to be ou, 
done in a bargain, said thathe sold one onecin 
ma to a woman for 52 dollars. Some of the compa: 
appearing to be a little gagged. Mind you, says |. 
very honestly, [did not sell it for a tin oven.--W4.> 
then? Oh Tealled ita silver side suddle! "This 
fellow has made some thousands with his yankee 


at the South. 
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BYRON. 
from the New York Mirror. 

I knew Lord Byron personally, in London, | 
and, shortly after the very first cantos of his 
Chitle Harold had appeared. He was then 
enjoying a reputation which the extravarance 
of his genius soon shadowed. His triemph 
over the Scottish Reviewers had been contes- | 
secly complete, and it was known that their 
chicthad, with a magnanimity not common 
hererary men, **sent in his adhesion.” 
VYhe sweeu ss and spirit of his poetry charm- | 
ed the pubic taste, while as yet he was inno- 
cent of those licentious effusions which subse- 
quently alarmed virtue and roused a just hos- 
tity, “Phough free and unconrroullable in 
his manners, youth and nobility pleaded in his 
behalf, and his delighted countrymen readily 
pardoned many freaks of moral and intellect- 
ual eccentricity. He was undoubtedly the 
“*Jion” of the day, eagerly sought alter by all, 
attracting every eye, and generally spoken of 
with pride and admiration, 

Not long before Isaw him, he had made his 
first appearance in the House of Lords; and 
{ well recollect hearing, in his presence, from 
one of his friends, an account of the manner 
in which he assumed the station among Brit- 
ish peers, to which his birth entitled him. 
One of his distant connexions, a zealous and 
uncompromising ministerialist, knowing the 
particular beft of his mind in politics, had 
accompanied him tothe door, anxiously ex- 
hertiny him to signalize the commencement 
of his career, so astogive his country an assu- 
rance that his splendid talents would be de- 
voted to her legislation and interests. He 
walked in, apparently much agitated, as if 
Coubting the reception he was to meet, and. 
yet scorning to shrink from it. The house | 
was thinly attended, and when he reached | 
the middle ‘of the floor the lord chancellor 
approached with much seeming cordiality, 
end with his extended hand, to welcome him. 
Lor? Byron paused for an instant; then cold- | 
ly reaching out his straight fingers, and with- 
out deigning to reciprocate, by word or look, | 
the stvle of his greeting, passed on and took 
his seat. When afterwards reproached by 
bis frien t for his conduct to ‘the venerable 
Mldon,” he replied that he could not honest- 
ly act otherwise, as he perceived, by the old 
tox’s countenance, that he wished to ascer- 
tain the probable course of the new comer. 
‘*Had I squeezed his hand amd smiled, he 
would have set me down as one of his sup- | 
porters; as it is, he knows exaetly what Iam, 
and what intend to remain. 

During the visit at which I was Mtroduced 
to him, his manner struck me as somewhat 
confused and difiilent, His conversation was 
rapid, and extremely de-ultory; like an ef-. 
fort to conceal or surmount a conscious em- 
barrassment. He abruptly asked if I had 
ever been atthe Falls of Niagara, and hear- 
ings a calm negative, seemed to think that I} 
had confessed an unpardonable sin of omis- 
sion. He thenadverted to the last night’s ex- 
ladition in the House of Commons, once or 
twice calling it, by frtentional accident, Con- 
gress, and eulogized Sir James Mackintosh, 
and his speech with great warmth and empha- 
sis. Again he would recur to the United 
States, to George Washineton, whose usual 
title of Generad he gradually gnd effectually 
omitted, and to the distinctions of ‘political 
party here. Hiscompliments upon America, 
its institutions, and its distinguished men, were 
frequent, and uttered with sincerity. | 

While his lordship rattled on, although 
much pleased to listen, I had an opportunity 
closely to sean his personal appearance. It 
is as fresh inmy mind’s eye as if I had seen 
him yesterday. A more deautiful counte- 
nance never was placed on a man’s should- 
ers. was perhans too delicate in all its fea- 


tures, except the forehead and the eye;—' 
> 


| bear notthe shadow of a resembiance. 


‘him forcibly. 


her beauty in the fashionable world. 


thookseller, Murray. 


rv to return a visit.” 


have referred, I abstained 


were feminine, though hghly expressive. I 
have scen but one pertrait of him which I es- 


teemed a good likeness; it was painted, I think 


by an artist of the name of Philips, in a sort 
of oriental costume: the run of engraved busts 
There 
is something—a good deal—in the common 
casts of plaster of Paris, hawked about our 
streets, which, in certain positions, recalls 
As to his figure, I cannot pre- 
tend to describe it, for he scarcely had any. 
He was emaciated to a high derree, which it 
is difficult to imagine without associating the 
idea of long sickness. His dress, in the very 
pink of foppery, hung shapeless about him. 
In height I should suppose him to bave bcen 
about five feet eight inches. 

Atthisinterview an incident occurred which 
may illustrate the peculiar position of Lord 
Byron, then in London. While he was speak- 
ing, we heard a gentle tapping at the door, 


which he, at first, would not notice; on its be- | 


ine repeated, he fretfully turned round, and, 
as if disappointed that his hint was not taken, 
said, ‘come hastily. <A slight figure, 
dressed in boy’s clothing, with much of the 
fantastic about it, walked hastily up to his 


writing desk, deposited a note, and, without 


saving a word, immediately disappeared. He 
took up the note smiling, and handing it to 
mv companion, with whom he was en terms 


of the closest and kindest intimacy, observed 


with an obVious excitement of vanitv, that 


‘this was the]fourth of the kind he had received 


that morning, but that it was the only one 
which had been brought by its own writer, 


Thev were all very persuasive invitations to | 


a better acquaintance: and the pretty page 
who had interrupted us by coming with the 
last, was a lady, then much distinguished for 
Lord 
Bvron was not proof against this species of 
flatterv, and it may reasonably be considered 
as havine encouraged, if it did not create, 
verv loose morals. 

There stood upon his desk a large china 
cup for tea, and one of those celebrated bowls 
formed from the human sculls he had disin- 
terred at Newstead Abbey. He professed 
to live almost solely upon tea and toast; to be 
indifferent when he retired to sleep, whether 
it was dav ornight; and to dream withextra- 
ordinary vividness. He thought tea much 
more exalting to the imagination than wine, 
and declared that one of his finest rhapsodies 


had been written down, word for word, after 
beine cemposed during a dream under the 
His bow] was | 
lined with silver, with a broad edge of the | 
same metal, and so much reamed that, al- 


excitement of that beverare. 


thouch it was impossible to mistake the bony 


‘character of the main portion, he could easi- 
ly lift it without exposing his ‘aristocratic 
hand”? to anv contaminating contact. 


Lord Byron resided in the same neiehhor- 
hood, though net inthe same strect, with his 
My lodvines were, as 
Philadelphians caleulate, about four squares 
of. He was so much the object of courtship 
and curiosity, that he rarely found it necessa- 
To the creater por- 
tion of his acanaintances, his rank was insti- 
fication for what else woul’) have seemed in- 
civility. Althongh mysclf disposed te pov 


-every homage to his great ccnius, certain 


democrat ig scruples now and then arose to 
prevent a relaxation of the known forms of 
social curiositv. After the call to which I 
scrupulously, 


-thourh eaten up with anxiety to see and hear 


more ofhim. At the end of about a fortnicht, 


I found that, during my absence, he had in- 


quired for me at mv own lodgings, and had 


| the nose, the mouth, the cheeks, and the chin lowing morning. The friend by whom I had 


been introduced, having repeated his visits 
several times, was, at last, asked by Lord 
Byron, that republican had not been 
to see him again?”? He replied instantly, that 
in using the word refiuAlican his lordship had 
answered his own question. “ I beg pardon,” 
was his exclamation, ‘* the fault shall be aton- 
ed for without delay; I had forgotten that to 
him T was only a gentleman.” 

When he afterwards reverted to the poems 
he had recently published, and wanted to 
know how thev would be liked in America,a 
short conversation ensued, which seemed to 
wind up into a fit of extravagant enthusiasm, 
1 remen.ber telling him that, in my opinion, 
his permanent fame would depend more upon 
the United States than upon Great Britain; 
that he had more admirers in the former 
than in the latter; for that there were 
five readers on this side of the water to one 
on his. 

This is capital,’ said he; ‘it is anticipa- 
ting the judements of posterity; for the peo- 
ple of America judge me without bias, they 
know me only as a poet, with an utter igno- 
rance or disregard of my lordship.” 

He then mentioned a project which he 

had once formed, and had not yet entirely 
abandoned, of crossing the Atlantic; and add- 
_ed, ‘the truth is, Iam naturally, and by taste 
a republican; socially, and by birth, an aristo- 
crat. I shall not wonder at finding mvself, 
one of these days, Citizen Byron, chasing a 
buffalo over one of your western prairies. 
How I should like to stand for an hour at the 
foot of the falls of Niagara!” 
have never made up my mind as to the 
character of Lord Byron. Good and evil 
were, according to my own actual observa- 
tion, so mingled in his composition, that in re- 
viewing them it was impossible to say which 
had the advantage. At one moment, his 
high and bright virtues would shine out daz- 
zlingly, extorting unqualified panegyric; at 
another, he seemed to fondle with vice as if 
he loved it as a parent loves his offspring. 
‘Had he come to America, be would have 
been saved from the corrupt associations by 
which he was dragged impetuously down- 
ward: or, had he lived longer, his strong,,re- 
fulgent mind must have ultimately dissipated 
all the vapours of sensuality, and found its 
way to true glory. His last hours in Greece 
are said to have indicated this rising of the 
moral sun upon the clouded heights of his in- 
telligence and feeling. PENNSYLVANIAN, 


OTHELLO SAVED FROM SUICIDE.—I was 
behind Covent-Garden scenes one evening 
in mv bovhood, when a eentleman made his 
debut in Othello; Mr. Hu'l plaved Grantiane. 

In the last scene the new actor, naturally be- 
wildered on such an occasion, had neglected 
to provide himself with a dageeer with which 
to kill himself; and before he recalled this 
oversizht, had cot as far in his concluding 
speech, as—** I took by the throat the cir- 
cumsised dog,” when, almost at his wits’ end 
for something to * smite him” with, he look- 
ed round, saw a drawn sword in Mr. Hull's 
hand, and snatched it by way of substitute 
for the weapon he ought to have had. It hap- 
pened tobe a true Toledo, and indeed a very 
sharp one: and on Othello’s abruptly seizing 
\it, Mr. Hull, in the most benevolent terror 
and agitation, losing sight of his assumed 
character, and anxious only for the safety of 
the debutant, rushed forward, seized the ra- 
‘pier, and exclaimed, in his richly energetic, 
thouch somewhat tremulous style of voice— 
For God Almighty’s sake, don’t stir! It is 


idst 
left several conies, ‘‘awith the compliments of arealsword!” and the curtain dropped amids 


theauthor,” of his last two poems. 


This sort the convulsed lanuchter of the whole louse.— 


ofpropitiation was explained to me on the vol- | furodiography of Thomas Dibdin. 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 
MONTAGU, 

Mary Wort.Ley MonracGu,a lady of great 
wit and literary talents, eldest daughter of the 
duke of Kingston, was born at Thoresby, in 
Nottinghamshire, about the year 1690. The 
first dawn of her genious opened so auspi- 
ciously, that her father resolved to cultivate 
the advantages of nature, by a sedulous at- 
tention to her early instruction, 
superintendance, she acquired a knowledge 
of the Greek, Latin, French, and Italian lan- 
guages. 
superintended by bishop Burnet, who foster- 
ed her superior talents with every expression 
of dignified praise. 


following inscription: 
t 
Under his: 


Her studies soon were afterwards | 


Her translation of the | 


Enchiridion of Epictetus received his emen- | 


dations. For so complete an improvement of 
her mind, she was much indebted to the un- 
interrupted lcisure, and recluse habits of life. 
In 1712, she was married to Edward Wort- 
ley Montagu, Esq. a gentleman of brilliant 
acquirements. He afterwards became a lord 
of the board of treasury, which circumstan- 
ces introduced him into the court of George 
fie First, and occasioned lady Mary to quit 
her retirement at Warncliffe. Her first ap- 
pearance at St. James’s was hailed with that 
universal admiration, which beauty, enliven- 
ed by wit, incontestibly claims; and while the 
tribute of praise, so well merited, was wil- 
lingly paid in public to the elegance of her 
form, the charms of her conversation were 
equally unrivalled in the first private circles 
of the nobility. She was in habits of familiar 
acquaintance with Addison and Pope, who 
contemplated her uncommon genius, at that 
time, without envy, But in the versatility 
attached to human nature, Mr. Pope after- 
wards treated her with insolence and con- 
tempt. In the yexr 1716, he was appointed 
ambassador to Constantinple. Early in Au- 
gust, he set out upon his journey to that city, 
accompanied by lady Mary. Whilst on her 
journey, and residing in Levant, she amused 
herself and delighted her friends, by a reg- 
ular correspondence, chiefly directed to her 
sister, the countess of Mar, describing the 
manners and customs of the Turkish court; 
and the elegance of her language, the spright- 
liness of her observations, and the justice of 
her descriptions, have been universally ad- 
mired. When she arrived at Constantino- 
ple, her active mind was readily engaged in 
the pursuit of objects so novel as those which 
the Turkish capital presented. Whilst they 
excited her imagination, she could satisfy her 
curiosity in her ideas of its form and splen- 
dor as the metropolis of the Roman empire. 
Her classical acquirements rendered such in- 
vestigations interesting and successful. Among 
her other talents, was an extraordinary facili- 
tyein learning languages, that, ina very short 
kme, she acquired a knowledge of the Turk- 
ish dialect. 


small pox, which she afterwards introduced 
into England, and which, in itself, is sufficient 
to immortalize her name. 
turned to England, but the ill state of her 


In 1718, she re- | 


| 


‘Thus by her example and advice 
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quitted her sclitude, and settled entirely at. 
Venice, where she remained till the death of | 
Mr. Wortley, in 1761. She then yielded to | 
the solicitations of her daughter, and return- , 
ed to England. From this period her health 

rapidly declined, and she expired on the 21st 

of August, 1762, in the seventy-third year of, 
her age. In the cathedral at Litchfield, a} 
cenotaph is erected to her memory, with the 


Sacred to the memory of 
The Right Henorable 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who happily introduced from ‘Turkey, 
into this country, 
the salutary art 
of inoculating the Small Pox. 
Convinced of its efficacy, 
she first tried it with success 
on her own children, 
and then recommended the practice of it 
to her fellow citizens. | 


we have softened the virulence, and 
escaped the danger of this malignannt disease. | 


perpetuate the memory of such benevolence, 
and express her gratitude 
for the bencfit she herself received 
from this alleviating art, 
This monument is erected by 
Henrietta Inge. 
1789. 

The era in which Lady Mary Wortley | 
| Montagu flourished, has been often designa-_ 
ted the “ Augustan in England:” and in the 
constellation of wit by which it was illumina- 
ted, and so honorably distinguished from ear-| 
lier or successive ages, heracquirements and 
genius entitled her to a very eminent place. 
During her long life, her literary pretensions 
were suppressea by the jealousy of her indig- | 
nant sense of the mean conduct of Pope and 
his phalanx, the self-constituted distributors 
of the fame and obloquy of that day, urged 
her to confine to her cabinet, and small circle | 
of friends, effusions of wisdom and fancy, | 
which otherwise had been reccived by socie- | 
ty at large, with equal instruction and delight. | 
Her letters present us with a faithful por-| 
trait of her mind. ‘The delicacy of her style 
in early youth corresponded with the softand 
interesting beauty which she possessed. In 
the perspicuity and sprightliness, which charm 
and instruct us in the zenith of her days, we 
have an image of contirmed and commanding | 
grace. As she advanced to a certain degree | 
of longevity, the same mind, vigorous and re- | 
plete with stores of experience, both in life. 
and literature, maintains its original powers, 
The ‘““Mellow hangings,” have more of rich- 
ness and greater strength if less of prilliancy; 
and the later writings of Lady Mary, bear | 


. . . 
' that peculiar characteristic, while they offer | 
| precepts of a female sage, which lose all their 


| 
| 


health in a few years after, obliged her to re- | 
turn tothe continent, and she took up her res- 


idence at Venice. Her summer residence she 


fixed at Louverre, on the shores of the lake of | 
Isco. Here she spent the greater part of her | 


time, and applied herself to the business of a 


conntry life, inthe superintendance of her vine- | 


yards and silk-worms. Books supplied the 
deficiency of society. Her letters from this 
retreat breathe a truly philosophic spirit, and 
‘vince that her care of her daughter and her 
family, was ever nearest to her heart. No 
one appears to have enjoyed her repose more 
sincerely, from the occupations of the gay 
world. Her visits to Genoa and Padua were 
Nov unfrequent; but about the year 1758, she 


Among other things, she exam-| severity in the eloquence peculiar to her sex. 
ined with philosophical curiosity, the mode! per works are comprised in five volumes 
practised by the ‘Turks of inoculating for the | o¢¢ 


avo. 


AFRICAN GASCADE ON THE ORANGERIVER. 
—Having crossed the southern branch,which | 
at this season is but an inconsidcrable creck, | 
we continued to follow the Koarannas, for | 
severa! miles, through the dense acacia for- | 
ests, while the thnndering sound of the cata- | 
ract increased at every step. At length we | 
reached a ridge of rocks, and found it neces- | 
sary to dismount, and follow our guides on foot. | 
It seemed as we were now entering the un- | 
trodden vestibule of one of nature’s most sub- | 
lime temples, and the untutored savages who 
guided us, evinced, by the awe and circum- 
spection with which they trod, that they were | 
not altogether uninfluenced by the genius loci. 
They repeatedly requested me to keep behind, 
and follow them softly,for the precipices were | 
dangerous for the feet of men; and the sight 
and sound of the cataract were so fearful,that 


‘lead me intodanger. 


itive, and asked my forgiveness, 


R3 


they themselves regarded the place with awe 
and ventured but seldom to visit it. 

At length the whole of them halted,and ce- 
sired ne to do thesame. One of them step- 
ped forward to the brink of the precipice,and 
having: looked cautiously over, beckoned me to 
advance. I did so, and witnessed a curious 
and striking scene: but it was notyet the wa- 
ter fall. It was arapid formed by ximost the 
whole volume of the river, compressed into a 
narrow channel of not more than fiity vards 
in breadth, whence it descended at an angle of 
nearly 45 > ,and rushing tumultuously through 
a black and crooked chasm among the rocks, 
of frightful depth, escaped in a torrent of foam. 
My swarthy guides,although this was unques- 


‘'tionably the first time that they had ever 


traveller to view the remarkable scenery of 
their country, evinced a degree of tact, as 
cicering, as well as natural feeling of the pic- 


| turesque, that cqually pleased and surprised 


me. Having forewarned me that this was not 


_yet the waterfall,they now pioneered the way 


for about a mile further along the rocks,some 
of them keeping near, and continuelly cau- 


| tioning me to look to my feet, as a single false 


step might precipitate me into the racing abyss 
of waters, the tumult of which seemed to 
shake even the solid rocks around us. 

At length we halted,as before, and the next 
moment I was led to the projecting rock, where 
a scene burst upon me, far surpassing my most 
sanguine expectations. ‘Che whole watcr of 
the river (except what escapes by the subsid- 
iary channel we had crossed, and by a similar 
one on the north side) being previously con- 
fined to a bed of scarcely one hundred feet in 
breadth, descends at once ina magn'ficent cas- 


cade of full four hundred feet in height. I 
, stood upon a cliff nearly level with the top of 


the fall,and directly in front of it. The beams 
of the evening sun fell upon the cascade, and 
occasioned a most splendid rainbow; while the 
vapory mists arising from the broken waters, 


(the bright green woods that bung from the 


surrounding cliffs, the astounding roar of the 
waterfall,and the tumultuous boiling and whir- 
ling of the stream below, striving to escape 
along its deep, dark, and narrow path, formed 
altogether a combination of beauty and gran- 
deur, such as I never before witnessed. “As I 
gazed on this stupendous scene, I felt as in a 
dream. ‘The sublimity of nature drowned all 


_apprehensions of danger; and, after a short 


pause, I hastily left the spot where I stood to 
gain a nearer view froma cliff that impended 
over the foaming gulf. I had just reached 
this station when I felt myself grasped all at 
once by four korannas, who simultaneously sei- 
zed hold of me by the arms and legs. My first 
impression was, that they were going to hurl 
me over the precipice; but it was a momen- 
tary thought, and it wronged the friendly sa- 
vazes. They are themselves a timid race;— 
and theywere alarmed, lest my temerity shoul. 
| They hurried me back 
from the brink, and then explained their mo- 
I wis net 
ungrateful for their care, though somewhat 
annoyed by their officiousness.— 746 
Southern Africa. 


On the 22d ult. Henry Evans was excented 


at \\ Ale 


jertown, pursuant to his sentence, for the 


der of Joshua Rogers, and Henry Diamond. ft was 
computed that about twenty Uuaousand persous atlend- 
ed on this oceasion. 


A petition advertised in a Boston paper, sets forth 
that the 9 petitioners are seized of forty nine thousand 
five hundred and two parts of seventy five thousand 
parts of three quarters of an aere of land in Dedhan? 

. . . 
and pray division, &e. 

‘Twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars 
have been awarded in the Supreme Court, New Haven 
in the ease of the Hartford Bank vy. George Flondles 
and N. Dexter. “This was an action for puting off pod 
notes of the Bagle Bank, as good, when the defends 
knew the bank to be insolvent and the notes worth, 
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FOR THE ARLEL, 
WYOXLEN TALE, 
Where the SchavIkill, gently laving, 
Rolled its waves of azure blue, 
And through rocky passes braving, 
iligh itsioam in anger threw: 
Ere the white, perfidious stranger, 
Trod its banks of emerald green, 
Ina wigwam, safe from danger, 
Dwell the tawny Wromenk, 
She a chieftain’s only daughter— 
Loud her praise was widely sung, 
Over lakes of boundless water, 
From each youthfal warrior’s tongue, 
Dav by day her anxious father 
Saw the youthtul snitors come, 
Some with costly gifts to win her, 
Ov with beat of Indian deum, 


But the chiettain’s haughty maiden 
Listened not their amorous tale, 
And disiniss’d ther, sorrow laden, 

‘Yhus to find their friendship fail. 
Whilst the maid, from all retreating, 
‘To her father’s wigwarn clung, 
From the ocean gaily, beating, 
Camea stranger fair and young. 
O’er his eap a plume was floating, 
Lending nature matchless grace, 
Trinkets too, his rank denoting, 
Glittered on a coat of lace. 
Near his side a sword suspended— 
Dazzling bright, and fair to see, 
And the rainbow ’s colors blended 
In the brooches on his knee. 


Wonder seized the chieftain’s daughter, 
As she touched his polished skin, 
Coming from the deep, big water, 
She supposed a God he’d been. 
On the red men only gazing, 
She had ne’er sue splendor seen, 
And, her Indian thoteht amazing, 
Won the heart of Wyomene. 
Charmed by grace, and artless feeling, 
Soon the English stranger knew, 
To hisheart a passion stealing 
For the maid before his view. 
Day by day, as light was waning 
er the Indian’s western hill, 
Guided by the ripple’s plaining, 
Her embraces met him still. 
Toa soul so free and artless, 
Long his welcome court was paid, 
Lut from one so fair and heartless, 
Virtue saved the Indian maid. 


Round her wigwam wide and ample, 
Did the verdant earpet grow, 
Nor did Indiam suitor trample 
Where the stranger’s foot might go. 
Silent lay that Indian dwelling, 
Stranger now to torest cheer, 
Save when, on the night air swelling, 
Rose the river torrent near. 
Then alone, its door approaciiing, 
That tair form was seen to stray, 
Open arms with love reproaching 
For his much too long delay. 
Deck’d in robes of Indian beauty, 
Sueh as forest damsels prize, 
Simple girl! she felt a duty 
Vo be beauteous in his eves. 
Kindly then, alas! too kindly, 
On his neck she gently being, 
Drinking deep, believing blindly, 
Every promise of his tongne. 
In her ear, too well confiding 
In each fairy tale he gave, 
Whispers went of sweet abiding 
ina wigwam o’er the wave. 
Where, by love and wealth protected, 
She should dress in silk and goid— 
Joys to her so unexps ted, 
‘Tears but answered while he told. 
Thus before her eager vision, 
Painting new and gaudy things, 
doy to Indian hearts elysian, 
captive more her heart he brings. 
Now upon the Delaware floating, 
Spreads the vessel’s canvas wings, 
Thus to all the sign denoting, 
That the morn departure 


Through the forest lonely straying, 
Lo! an Indian girl is seen, 

Round her path the wolf is baying— 
the lovely Wyomene! 


THE ARIEL. 


Fast she hies, (for day is breaking) 


Plighted promise still to keep, 
And her sire to leave, unwaking, 
For a wigwam on the deep. 


By the shore the boat is lying, 
Soon to bear her far away, 
And her faithless lover sighing, 

Lest she come not until day. 


On the beach, with purpose steady, 
Now in eager haste he springs, 
Piercing through the wood—aiready 

Now the faithful maiden brings. 
But, one flash! a groan of anguish 
Dies upon the morning air—- 
And the tiend is lett to languish 
In his own perfidious snare. 
Fager eves the chieftain’s daughter 
Long had watched with anxious sight, 
And to eross the deep, big water, 
Marked her erring steps that night. 
By the forest pathway stealing, 
‘Thus the faithless one was slain, 
And a warrior, after knecling, 
Bore her unto home again. 
But the spring of lite and gladness, 
Onee that dawned on Wyomene, 
Chill’d by blight of Kindly sadness, 
Smiled not on the after scene. 
Night by night, with piteous wailing, ' 
‘To the winds her grief she sung, 
Ina slight canoe now sailing 
Foaming ripples safe among. 
Now beside her wigwam weeping, 
Grieving keen her father’s heari— 
Deeper in despondence steeping 
Every hope-inviting art. 


Soon the storm of eating sorrow, 
Sweeping ’gainst a frame so light, 

Lefton every coming morrow, 
‘Traces of untimely blight. 

By the forest pathway, leading 
To the fatal morning seene, 

None ean pass, and see, unheeding, 


Where reposes Wyomcne. 
YORICK. 


LITERARY. 


“Var Toxen.”’—Our readers will recollect, says 
the Boston Courier, that Mr. Goodrich, the publisher 
of The Token\ast year, announced his intention of 
continaing that work. The volume for the coming ) 


Christmas is nearly ready for publication, and we have | 
seen a copy of italmost completed. Lhe work is to) 
be done up in silk, and will contain fourteen or fitteen 
engravings. “The number of pages will be near 400, 

We have compared the work with the best English: 
Souvenirs, and, in paper and print, it is far superior 
tothem. Inthe printing it is unrivalled. Of the lit- 
erary department we cannot speak, as we have read 
none of the picees. Among the contributors, howev- | 
er,ave the names of many of our first writers. Mr. 
Willis is the editor of the work; and thisisa sufficient | 
pledge that it is well done in his department. 

The engravings are, after all, the most important 
part of such a work as this, and The Token this year, 
shows a great advance inour artist. "The subjeets are | 
various and interesting. In this respect, The ‘Token | 
of this year hasan advantage over any we have seen.— | 
Several of the subjects relate to American history and 
scenery, and are from original paintings by American | 


artists. “he *Seaman’s Widow,” and the title page | 
by Cheney, are in his best style; the former is sweet 
and pathetic in a high degree. ‘The Italian Boule- | 
vard,” and ‘‘Soshua commanding the sun to. stand | 
still,’ from Martin, by Kelly, ave both fine—the lat- 
ter istruly admirable. The ‘Saturday Afternoon,” by 
Ellis, is a delightful print—‘*Vhe Gilt,” by the same, 
is also beautiful. ‘The ‘*Cottage Legend,” by An- 
drews, ‘*Capture of Andre,” by ‘Lucker, the ‘‘Emi- 
grants,” by Hateh, the ‘*Academie Grove,” by Pelion, 
and the ‘Prairie on fire,” from Fisher’s striking pie- 
ture, by Gallaudett, are all of them, particularly the 
last, very beautiful prints, by young artists, some of | 
whose names we have never heard before. There are 
other prints, but we cannot notice them now. 
Itis one goog effect of these works, that they bring 
the best efforts of artists before the public, and offer a | 
ready opportunity for the display of talent. They 
stimulate to effort, and so long as publishers employ 


only American artists, these works must be considered | 
of national importance. | 
We feel authorised to say, that The7Token for 1829 | 


20, 182s, 


Josiah Suow, of Providence, R. L, will act as Agent 
for the Ariel. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Cooper’s pen has been 
busy upou something after his old manner of writing. 
Ile is now engaged apon a novel to be entitled “Tire 
Child of the Wish-ton-W ish.” 


Tar work, of ali 
others which Cooper has written, is the least calcula- 
ted to sustain his reputation. If Lionel Lincoln was a 


(failure, this tsa still more unfortunate one. ‘There is 


nothing in it that most Americans did not know before. 
‘The author professes to be a foreigner, who has long 


possessed a great desire to visit the United States, and 


finally set sailin the fallof £824. He arrived at New 


York a day or two after the Cadmus, which brought 
General Latay ette. Here 


commences a description 
of the port and harbour of New York, which any one 


may find by referring to the geographies. Next comes 


narrative of the reeeption of Lafayette. Mr. 


Cooper ought to have known, for lhe was in the country 
at the time, that the newspapers teemed with long 


i drawn accounts of the same kind, and to such an ex- 


tent as to weary out the paticnee of the reader. To 


these well-remembered descriptions he has added noth- 
/ing new, nor has he dressed them up in a style of more 


than ordinary interest. From the hurry of the parade, 
the Travelling Bachelor takes a private carriage and 
perambulates the country in various directions, but 


| withoutdiscovering any thing that was before unknown 
| tomost Americans. Indeed, this eountry is so inun- 

dated with newspapers, located in every spot where 
population congregates with any degree of density, 
that whatever is worth describing, whether laws, cus- 


toms, or natural curiosities, is directly Wansferred in- 
to their columns: and these papers, going direct to 
other editors, the article is forthwith copied, and in a 
few weeks sent trom one extremity of ihe Union to an- 
other, and spread before an audience of half the na- 
tion. “The great extent to which these deseriptions of 
our own country has been earried, renders all labori- 
ous narratives otf the kind uninteresting, because they 


; contain nothing new. Mr. Cooper’s sketehes are not 


distingnished by any uncommon vigor of deseription, 


| oras exhibiting thingsin a more captivating light than 


others have done befove him, so that, take the book up- 
on its own merits, and not upon its author’s, we doubt 
whether it weuld be read at all. 

Mr. Cor p -v was for many years a resident of Penn- 
s\lvania: yethe says that ‘*Pennsylvania is rather be- 
low the scale of intelligence of New York.” Strange, 


| indeed, that he should be the first to make the discov- 
ery, and rather impolitie to promulgate it, even if true. 
| From what cause he took up such a ‘*Notion,” we can- 


not conceive; for his residence was in Bucks county, 
near Bristol, in the heart of a population remarkable 
for their intelligence, and from which many distin- 
guished men have emerged into political and military 


|fame. On the whole, his work may gain him credit 


abroad, while it will detract from his reputation at 
home. We doubt not buthe will find, in the end,that 
novel writing is the surest way to keep his countrymen 
in good humor with him, 


Juventtz few years ago we had 
a very neat and attractive little paper called the ‘‘Ju- 
venile Port Folio.” Ithas been discontinued so long, 
that it is now generally forgotten—but why its publica- 
tion was suspended we never heard. It is somewhat 
remarkable that in Philadelphia there is no publication 
professedly for the amusement of the youth of both 
sexes. Boston, we believe, supports two or three suel). 
and Providence has the ‘Juvenile Gazette”’—a shec' 


| about six inches square. We eannot believe that * 


taste for reading is more prevalent in cither of those 
places than in this eity, or that one, if projected heres 
would meet with less*encouragement. There are uot 


will be in the highest degree worthy ef patronage. It less than forty or fifty theusand juvenile readers in 
cannot, on the whele, be inferior to any, and certamaly | Philadelphia, out of which we should suppose a suffi- 


must be superior to most works ef this sort, whether 
issued from the press of this country, or the boasted shops 
of London. 


of 


cient number could be got to patronize arevival of the 


j “Juvenile Port Felio.” The Boston Traveller thus 
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speaks of a monthly work of this kind which has been 
some time established in that city. 

Francis, with the aid 
of several lady contributors oth igh literary attainments, 
succeeds, beyond the anticipations of her friends, in 
sustaining the popular character of the Juvenile Mis- 
cellany; and each successive number, as it makes its 


od 
something palatable, and something to gratity 
and instruct the tender juvenile mind. Vhe number 
for September, just trom the press of Messrs. I atnain 
and Hunt, commences a new series, and has aecording- 
jy received some improvements in addition to the in- 
creased beauty of its typographical appearance. The 
picture of the little “Cottage Girl” is among the very 
best specimens of American lythography, and the sto- 
ry which it illustrates is ealeulated to rivet the atten- 
tion, please the fancy, and improve the mind. ‘I he 
seene in the early part of the story is laid in Devon- 
shire street in this city. 


MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. 

The Poetical Album; or, Register of Mod- 
crn Fugitive Poetry. Edited by Alaric A, 
Watts, 1828, London. 

The ‘Poetical Album” is a collection of pieces of 
various degrees of merit, and may, perhaps, without 
exaggeration, be pronounced to be the best collection 
of the kind. The editor himself is a poet, and two or 
three of his best pieces are inserted in this volume.— 
But we think that in selecting from the compositions of 
others he has been much less fastidious, a great many 
poems in the colleetion being wholly unworthy not on- 
ly of preservation, but of perusal. This, however, 
is generally the case with all works of the kind, com- 
posed of slight fugitive picees, written for a particular 
occasion, or thrown off, like the Frenehman’s boot, in 
4 moment of enthusiasm, and left to face the gaze of 
the world “with all their imperfections on their head. ” 
However, to make up for this, there are some very 
sweet pieces by Mrs. Hemans,and Mr. Moir,and Miss 
Baillic, and Shellie, and Byron, and Campbell. ‘There 
1s one Ballad, too, by Mr. Thomas Pringle, which is 
so full of poetry, and simplicity and patriotie feeling, 
that we cannot resist the temptation to transfer it into 
our columus, where so many admirable pieces from 
the same pen have already appeared. 

Our native land—our native vale,— 
A long—a last adieu! 
Farewell to bonny T eviot-dale, 
And Cheviot’s mountain’s blue! 
Farewell ye hills of glorious deeds, 
And streams renown’d in song! 
Farewell, ye blvthesome braes and meads, 
Our hearts have loved so long! 
Farewell, ye broomy elfin knowes, 
Where thyme and harebells grow! 
Farewell ye hoary haunted howes, 
O’erhung with birk and sloe! 
The battle mound—the Border tower, 
The Scotia’s annals tell! 
The martyr’s grave—the lover’s bower, 
To each—to all—farewell! 
Home of ourhearts! Our fathers’ home— 
Land of the brave and free! 
The sailis flapping on the foam 
That bears us far from thee. 
We seek a wild romantic shore, 
Beyond th’ Atlantic main; 
We leave theeto return no more, 
Or view thy cliffs again. 
But may dishonor blight our fame, 
And quench our household fires, 
When we, or ours, forget thy name, 
Green island of our sires, 
Our native vale—our native vale— 
_Along,—a last adieu! 
Farewell to bonny Teviot-dale, 
And Seotland’s mountains blue! 


| he following song, which first appeared 
in Black wood’s Magazine, is distinguished by 
sreat Sweetness and simplicity: 
The birds have sung themselves 
That flitted round our bower; 
The weight of the night-dew has bowed 
The head of every flower; 
The ringing of the hunter’s horn 
_ Has ceased upon the hill, 
The cottage windows gleam with light, 
The harvest song is still; 
And safe and silent in the bay, 
‘moored each fisher’s prow: 
Each wearied one has sought his home, 
But where, my love, art thou? 


I picked a rose, ared blash rose, 


to rest, 


est, unobtrusive bows, presents ts with something | 
| 


Just as the dews begun, ; 
Lkiss’d its leaves, but thought one kiss 
Would be a sweeter one. 
I kept the rose and kiss, f thought 
How dear they both would be; 
But now I fear the rose and kiss 
Are keptin vain for thee. 
There is a tone of melancholy in the fol- 
_ lowing verses, but still they are very good. 
THE PAST. 
BY JOHN WILSON, ESQ. 

How wild and dim this life appears! 

One long, deep, heavy sigh, 

When o’er our eves, half colsed in tears 

The images of former years 

Are faintly glimmering by! 

And still forgotten while they go, 

As on the sea-beach, wave on wave, 

Dissolves,at once in snow. 

The amber clouds one moment lie, 

Then like a dream are gone! 

Though beautiful the moon-beams play 

On the lake’s bosom, bright as they, 

And the soul intensely loves their stay, 

Soon as the radiance melts away, 

We searce believe it shone! 

Heaven-airs amid the harp-strings dwell; 

Aud we wish they ne’er may fade— 

‘They cease—and the soul is a silent cell, 

Where music never played! ; 

Dream follows dream through the long night hours, 

Fach lovelier than the last; 

But ere the breath of morning flowers, 

That gorgeous world flies past; 

And many asweet, angelic cheek, 

Whose smiles of love and kindness speak, 

Glides by us on this earth; 

While in a day we cannot tell 

Where shone the face we loved so well 

In sadness or in mind. 

FOR THE ARTEL. 
AN IMITATION. 

Tue memory of the dead!—what can ex- 
tinguish it in the bosom of friendship? The 
remembrance of worth, and loveliness, and 
beauty, laid low!—what canefface it from the 
tablet of the heart? Can the world, with ali 
its temptations and allurements, its gaities, 
and its pleasures, destroy the recollection of 
our early formed intimacies? the images that 
youthful days presented around us? Ah! no. 
They dwell in our affections; their memory 
is dear to our hearts. Inthe crowded ball, 
in the joyous, exhilerating dance—amid the 
‘cares and bustle of life, the departed are not 
forgotten. A voice from the living carries us 
back to the remembrance of the dead. We 
trace in their accents the well known tones of 
former days. We listen—the spell is broken, 
and new sounds thrill upon our ears. Anon, 
one enters. 
frames, that awakens within us feelings and 
emotions strange and new? ’Tis the resem- 
blance wetrace in the living to a countenance 
once familiar and friendly. ”Tis the memory 
of the departed,—the remembrance of the 
dead! A. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Our foreign, but old and familiar acquaintance, the 
Lombardy Poplar, is spoken very harshly of by the 


shadowless, dirty, exotic, the Lombardy poplaryranks 
and files of which have invaded our shores, and driven 
back the natives of our own woods, are now, we hope, 
proscribed by universal consent, and will be extermi- 
nated as soon as possible.” 


In the life of the late Admirable Lord Cellingwood, 
the friend and companion of Nelson, particularly at 
the great battle of Trafalgar, that he spent a great part 
ot his life at sea, and that in o1e instance he was actu- 
ally afloat for éwenty two months, without ever dropping | 
his anchor. We should hardly suppose such a thing | 
possible: Probably it isa case without a parallel in 
the history of sea-faring men. 


Lyive.—The lying about candidates for public of- 


fice is reduced to a system by those who have nothing 


What is it that agitates our | 


New York statesman: *“That prim, stiff, unmeaning, | 


else to work with. Where they dare not make a di- 
rect charge, they deseeud to mean and dastardly 
ations. Such conduct is base, and deserves the Beve- 

_restreprobation of all honorable men, One canine! 
a candidate for any office but he-must be villiied hy 

' those who want the office themsclves. 


Cuniovs.—In a store in Brattheborough, Vermont 
‘agreen snake about seven inches in length, has bes 
captured by a spider, and drawn up some tive or six 
feet irom the fioor—the web was attached to the tail ot 
the snake, who performed curieus cvolutions in 
order to extricate himseli, but in vain. 

Ween geatleman in New York 
complained the other day at the police, of a retractor) 
apprentice whom he was accustomed to fog hy the haw 
when having entirely exhausted his strength, he found 
that the rogue had three leather aprons wrapped 
' avound his back under his cloak, 

At Renssaclaerville, N. Y. a number of dogs re- 
cently centered the sheepfold of H. Nattice, Esq. ot 
Middleburg, Schoharie conuty, and killed the whok 
flock of seventy sheep. 

Citizenship in Peru is fortified by slave-trading 
bankruptcy, non-payment of debts to the publie treas- 
ury, notorious gambling, drunkenness, the abandou- 
ment of a wile without reasou, and vugraney. 


Allen Brown, of Pownal, Vt. this year planted thy: 
kernels of corn in his garden, from which sprang tive 
stalks; Ou these stocks may now be counted tortyenine 
i ears which lave silked, and twoothers which had not 
_arrived at maturity for silking. 
| President Monroe.—It is a subject of deep regret, 
| that the old age of this estimablesman should be elouded 
| by misfortunes; and itis particularly to be regretted, 
| that Goverament has postponed so long the settlement 

of his accountse While his claims meet with cold de- 
| lay, he is suffering ander constant pecuniary enbarrass- 
ments. family mansion is mortgaged, and wouic 
have been sold under the hammer tur the non-paymen! 
of interest, had not a gentleman of New York, with « 
liberality rarely equalled, deposited twelve hundred 
dollars to Mr. Monroe’s eredit, and thus saved the 
venerable ex-president trom being turned out of his 
home. 


Philade!phia,—We were the other day informed by 
a very intelligent brick merchant, (says the Aurora, } 
that during the making season there are manufactured 
daily in this city, 300,000 bricks; and that not less thaw 
40,000,000 would be used the presentyear, im our city 
and liberties. It is understood that one bushel of lim: 
is used to exeh thousand of bricks, making a consum)- 
tion of 120,000 bushels. 


The same paper says that there are on the Brandy- 
wine, forty-two water wheels, employed in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, cotton and woollen goods, flour. 
paper, and for saw mills, the preparation of barley, Ke. 
with ample room and water power remaining, itis said, 
for fitty more. The Messrs. Dupont employ eighter: 
wheels, and manufacture the enormousquanti ty of thre: 
thousand pounds of gunpowder dailys 


Homicide. —A constable in Conway county, Arkan- 
sas, names! Carter, having attached some property ot 
aman named Rogers, Was proceeding to sell it a few 
davs after, when Rogers armed himself with a 
and threatened to kill him if he did not desist. Cartes 
showed much forbearance, and suffered himself to be, 
run off two or three times; as a last resort, to save hi 


He ha- 


| own life, he was compelled to shoot Rogers, 
| demanded a legal investigation. 


Dr. Spurzhein, in a late visit to Hull, examined th 
' heads of children in the Seulleoate’s workhouse, am 
was particularly strack with the formation of one « 
the boys’ head. On the strength of this, a gentlenian 
| in London has taken him from the workhouse, and pro-~ 
| Vided for his edueation on Phrenological principles. S 
we may expect soon to hear of a great man in England 


Arat was thrown into a box containing a 
rattle snakes, and before the snakes killed, th? con- 
descended to play with him; and thésisgeing the renad 
in the newspapers as a wonderful cireuiastanee, 


Escape.—Five convicts in the Georgia penitentiars 
cut through the floor of their room on the LOth wit. 
took five muskets and a quantity of 
the guard house, and succeeded im making their escape, 


Mr. Peel is about to take his station amone th 
Peers of the Realm, under the tithe of Liord ‘Tamworth, 
With this proceeding, it is represent d, that there is 
to be connected, 4 formal relinquishment of the anxic- 
ties and responsibilities of office. 


Robert Owen, of New Harmony, tastead of mecting 

according to his own challenge, with Elder Alexande; 

Campbell, of Bethany, for the purpose of attempting 

to disprove the truth of Revelation, (and which chal- 

lenge the latter aeaepted,) has sailed trom New York 
for Great Britain. 


| 
tg 
ty | 
| 
| | | 


R46 THE ARIE? 
ACCOUNT OF A FEMALE, ‘limbs quiver, she falls on her knees, and ina! 
FOUND ON THE HIGH MOUNTAINS OF THE. voice interrupted with sighs,exclaims, ‘*Good | 
CANTON OF VIEDESSOS, God! what will my unfortunate husband say?” 
At some leagues from the hamlet of Suc,| “hese words were followed by secret pray- 
at the foot of mount Calm, which hasan ele- ersand by a long reverie. “The tears, which 
vation of more than 1700 toises, and bears on she shed in abundance, gave her relief; she 
its front eternal ice and snow, a dark and si- beame more calm, but remained indifferent 
lent valley presents one of those imposing to every thing. | Victuals were offered to no 
scenes which arrest and strike the mind of Purpose: questions repeated without recel- 
tle observer in the vast amphitheatre of the Ving any answer: it might be said that she 

Pyrenees. This valley is confined within Was seized with an absolute insensibility. 

those mountains nakedly and frightfuliy torn) She spoke in the French language alone; 
asunder, whose buses, disigured by enormous | her accent was pure; the manner in which 
mlaisses, seem to expect every momenta fresh she expressed hersclf during the excess of 


inhabitants and the Pastor deplore the lot cf 
the uniortunate unknown—‘* Ah! without 
doubt,” say they, ‘‘she will be torn to pieces 
and devoured by the beasts of prey, or if 
she could escape their murderous teeth, her 
frozen body, after yielding to the horrors of 
hunger, or the keen arrows of pinching cold, 
is buried under heaps of snow.”’ 

What was their astonishment when they 
saw her again on the return of the fine sea- 
son, still naked, running along the accustom- 
ed heights!) They looked upon this species 
of resurrection as a prodigy, the mystery of 
which they could not explain, and which they 


accession of the same kind, loosened from , her frenzy announce:l that her mind had been | were eager to publish to the neighbering dis- 


the surrounding summits, which are darken-| 
et all over, and rent by the deepest fissures. | 
Numerous waterfalls discharged from a lake | 
on the heights, hurry down the side of the) 
mountain, and are precipitated in murmuring 
cataracts Inthe midst of this wonderful cha- 
es. A scanty vegetation, which marks the 
traces of their uncertain course, is the only | 
mark of vegetable life which nature h.s suf- 
to exist within those bounds which 
appears to have consigned to eternal sterility. 

Some intrepid hunters having extended their. 
search even into this formidable enclosure, | 
were seized with astonishment on seeing, on 
an opposite cliff, a female figure, entirely na- 
ked. ‘This female appeared tall, her com- 
plexion was dark; a long head of hair, her 
only covering, was scattered over her shoul- | 
ders; she stood erect ona jutting rock, which 
seemed suspended on precipices, the immense | 
height of which this rock surmounted. | 

The hunters ran towards her; but seeing | 


in whichshe was sunk, originated from no oth- 


cultivated; and her figure, though lank and 
livid, appeared to have been once handsome; 
and still bore the impression of a noble rank 
and of dignity. | 

It was by no means difficult to the good | 
Pastor to perceive that this woman was a) 
stranger, that she did not belong to the class | 
of common people, and that the melancholy | 


er cause thanthe weight of misfortunes. He | 
conceived for the unfortunate woman the. 
most lively interest, and lavished on her the) 
most affectionate cares, which he had the 
misfortune to see that she rejected. Having 


/ placed her in the chamber where she was to 


repose for the night, he took the necessary 
precautions to prevent her escape. Those 


she had disappeared; the clothes which she 
wore were found not far from the place, torn 
to tatters, 

She re-appeared some days afterwards, ¢n 


| 

| 

‘precautions were insulficient; on the morrow 
| 

| 


tricts. 

M. Vorgnies, Judge of the Piaxde Viedes- 
sos was informed of it: the magistrate procee- 
ded to the place. Through his care the un- 
fortunate woman was again caught. He cau- 
sed her to be clothec; he endeavored to gain 
her confidence; made her take some crude 
undressed victuals; and endeavored to draw 
from her the secret of her misfortunes. For 
a long time she opposed the most obstinate 
silence to those questions he put to her in the 
softest and most earnest manner; at length, 
when he asked her how it happened that the 
bears did not devour her, *“Uhe bears? they 
are my best friends, they kept me warm.” 

The bear of the Pyrences is of a gentle 
nature—he spares the weak, and is terrible 
only to those who dare to provoke him. He 
retires at the appreach of wintcr into a sav- 
age cavern, and passes some months buried 
ina kind of lethargic slumber. 

Might it not be possible that this woman, 


them, the female took to flight, setting up at) the summit of arock, hitherto supposed inac- impelled by cold to enter into that frightful 
same time the most frightful cries. Carried  cessible except to eagles and the chamvis.— | habitation, kept herself warm during the rig- 
away by her terrors, she hurried down the, Attempts to take her once more were mul-| or of wiuter by participating in the beds of 
declivity of the mountain, and soon escaped Uplied, but were constantly unsuccessful; it) the bears, which she, to all appearance, never 
from the pursuit of the hunters, who would | Was useless also to endeavor to discover her quitted but for the purpose of catching fish 


|. . 
not venture on the dangers which that unstea- | name and her country. | in the torrents, or gathering the fruit of the 
dy and almost perpendicular route presented | 


It was, however, generally believed, and) pine-tree in the neighboring forests? 
eo their sight. ‘he news of this wonderful | some expression which had escaped from the; Nevertheless, torments still more piercing 
discovery was carried to the hamlet of Suc. unfortunate woman strengthened that opin- | than any she had yet endured, were reserved 
Onthe morrow, in the morning, a great num-| ion,that she had married a Frenchman,whom_ for this unfortunate female. She was conduc- 
ber of shepherds advanced to the mountain, | revolutionary events had driven into Spain: ted to Foix, that she might enjoy in that place 


and concealiag themselves behind the rocks, 
waited for the woman, and coming upon her | 
by surprize, they seized her person. Clothes | 
were immediately presented to her, which | 
she rejected, and even tore with the greatest | 


she followed him into his exile;—that thiscou- 
ple having determined to return totheircoun- 
try, arrived at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
where they met with those dangers which 
they were endeavoring to shun. Robbers at- | 


tacked them—plundered them of every | 

in tying her hands that they could accomplish thing, to their very garments, and even rais- 
the clothing of her. She was conducted to edjtheir murderous hands against the hus- 
the hamlet. The female seeing herself clo- | band’s life. He perished: tne unfortunate | 
thed with garments hateful to her, and forced wife being obliged to wituess the horror of- 
from that dark recess, the gloomy melancholy | that bloody scene, lost her reason, which 
of which seemed to give her pleasure, was| sunk under the weight of ber affliction; she, 
scized with the most outrageous madnesss— penetrated beyond port Auzat, wandering | 
rer eves, sparkling with fire, appeared to -along the savage simmit of the Pyrenees, 
start from their orvits; her strugeles were | and with a heart broken, and a brain disorder- 
long and convulsive; finally,she broke silence|ed, arrived at that formidable enclosure, 
for the purpose of discharging against those | whose imposing aspect stopped the wander- | 
who surrounded her, threats pronounced | cr’s course. Entertained in these places with 
with astrong voice, and in the supernatural: the most sorrowful images, she was stopped 
tone of inspiration and enthusiasm. there by that conformity she discovered be-| 
When she arrived at the parsonage of Suc, | tween the disorder of mature in that spot, and | 
her fury still continued.’ The Cure, who is a| that of her own soul; there she resolved to) 
| ersonage much bel ved, sweet, and persua- consign herself without reserve to inconsolate | 
sive, presented himself to her, offering her] affliction, to suffer and to die alone and un-| 
the words of peace and consclation. At once, | known in the bosom of nature, in the midst of 


vielence: it was not until they had succeeded 


by one of those quick transitions so common | that gloom, ‘the awful furniture of which na- | 


n disorders of the mind, the sinking of mel- | ture displays in those places. 
ancholy succeeded the explosion of frenzy. | 
Her countenance became sad and silent:— | wild plants, to plunge into the lake, or de- 


such assistance, as the public compassion 
might supply. It is very possible that, if she 
had been placed in a situation suitably chosen, 
and entrusted to the care of a person of feel- 
ing and good sense, the gloomy vapours of 
melancholy which obscured her reason might 
have been dissipated. 

But this unfortunate creature was pursued 
by her saddestiny, At first she was disposed 
of in the hospital, from whicii she was after 
a few days withdrawn, on the pretence that 
she disturbed the order of the place, and was 
conducted to an old streng casthe, which at 
present is used asa prison. ‘This habitation, 
built on an enormous rock, detached from the 
other mountains, and which, rising rapidly 
from the bottoia of a valley, elevated on three 
large Gothic towers to ansimmense height, is 
well adapted to excite ideas of tright and ter- 
ror. Asspon.as the wretched creature saw 
herself shut up in this place, dark despair 
took posseesion of her; the excess of her 
madness returned again, and she never ceased 
to maké the walls of her prisoa re-echo her 
miscrable lamentations. 

The hard-hearted jailor, upon whom the 
unfertunate had no stronger claim of right 


She was sometimes observed to tear up the | than the criminal, for the purpose of getting 
| rid of the uneasiness which cries excited, 


she spoke no longer, nor did she appear to scend into the torrent-to seize the fish; but conceived and executed the project of causing 
see or hear anything; one thought alone for the most part she was seen in the attitude | hereto descend into another prison, humid and 


which absorbed all her attention made her| of reflection and of grief, and resembling a 
indifferent to every surrounding object. ‘That statue as immoveable as the rock upon which 
thought must, of course, be of a most sor- | she stood. 

rowful nature; involuntary tears and sighs, | 
escaping from her oppressed heart, betrayed | the snow which vecupied the summits of the 
heranguish. Atlength she stopped, and fix-| mountains was progressively advancing, and 


ed her looks, whicl for some time had been forcing into shelter the flocks and the shep- | 


wandering, steadily on her garments; her herds; the heights were abanjoned. The 


dark, formed by an exeavation in the rock, 
directly under one of the towers ‘before men- 
| tioned. He placed some* water and coarse 
The winter,nevertheless, was opproaching; | food before her, and no longer concerned 


‘himself about paying her any attention. Re- 
turning, after some cays, to her prison, or (to 
speak more correctly) to that fosse where he 
‘had the barbarity to bury her alive—her, 


* 
| 
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whose misfortunes the bears, more compas- 
sionate than he, had respected, he found her 
lifeless. Such was the tragical end of this 
unhappy female. ; We know in part on! the 
long affliction which she underwent; buc the 
tomb still conceals the secret otf her name and 
birth, and the mournful cause of thit deep 
an! obstinate chagrin, the violent concussions 
of which overturned her reason, 


RNING OF USS. 
BURNING OF Jo:EN EUSS 
The procession moved on, Huss, absorb- 


ed in religious meditation, was ouly awake to) 


joytul hope; and the momentary weakness 
which had come over him in the church, had 
given place to the most calm and setiied for- 
titude. Arriving at the gate cf tle Episcopal 
palace, he saw a pile of wood, and believed 
that he was already at the place of execution. 
He was soon undeceived; for, the wood being 
tired, he saw his writings broight forward, 
and successively thrown into the flames. A 
smile plaved on his features which he tried 
but in vain to smother, while he witnessed 
this vain experiment; and turning tothe crowd 
with the utmost composure, he declared that 
his writings were eonsumed, not for the er- 
rors which they contained, but to gratify the 
ignoble rage of his adversaries. 

The sun shone bright, but a shower of rain 
had fallen, and in the circle of which Huss 
was admitted to view the destruction of his 
hooks, he saw a large earthworm in his path. 
He stepped a little aside to avoid treading on 
it. One of his guards, who observed this, 
placed his foot on the reptile with an air of 
bravado. 

‘| would call the worm my brother,’ said 
the martyr, ‘and truly we are brothers in 
misfortune; for we perish by the same cruelty. 

He now approached a large area, which 
hid been cleared from the crowd, who still 
anxiously pressed forward wherever the vig- 
ilance of the guard was relaxed. It was op- 
site the gate of Gottlebain, between the 
gates and cardens of the suburbs. In the 
centre he saw an accumulation of faggots, 
amidst which a strong post was erected. Sev- 
eral men_were employed in carrying more 
wood in the open space, and four large bun- 
dies of straw were placed beside the faggots. 
A man of ferocious aspect stood near the post 
about which the faggots were piled. He was 
engaged in disentangling the coils of a rope 
which had been recently immersed in water, 
and two or three chains were laid across a 
bench, with an appearance of careful arrange- 
ment. Iiass had no difficulty in recognizing 
ii this man his executioner—and in the place 
to which he had now been conducted, the spot 

a which he was to 

Though the unfortunate Huss was surround- 
ed by such beings, who had wrought them- 
selves up to suppose that the torture and 
death of a virtuous man would be an accepti- 
ble specticie to a God of mercy, there were 
many among the crowd, whose piety fell short 
of that zeal whichcontemplated the meditated 
Sacrifice wituout shuddering horror, These 
new made their voices heard, remarking, 
that in whatever way the sufferer had before 
offended, he prayed most devoutly, and some 
wished he might be indulged with a confessor. 
But a pricst who had been present at the 
council, and was now riding within the circle, 
Called out, on perceiving the impression 
which the martyr’s words had made, that 
being a convicted heretic, those entrusted 
with the punishment of his offences ought 
hot to suffer him to be heard. At the same 
time, he declared that no confessor could be 
allowed to approach one so accursed—cut off 
from, and already dead to the church. 

The executioner then took from his person 
a white coat, in honor of his anticipated de- 
liverance. A frock, prepared with pitch and 
tas, was brought to him, and wearing this, he 
Was conducted tothe stake. His hands were 


bound, and two faggots, with straw intermix- 
ed, were placed beneath his feet. A wet 
rope was put round him, and thus was tied to 
the stake, when a partial murmur ran through 
those who had been admitted within the guar- 
de space. Huss started. An idea crossed 
his mind that possibly Sigismund had relent- 
ed; butthis was immediately dismissed when 
the pricst, who had before spoken to reprove 
the cries of the crowd, advanced to g 
pression to the feeling which had just mani- 
tested itself. 


cords. A chain was passed over these, and 
chaias were fastened to his left leg end his 
neck. Thussecurely boun! to the stake, the 
faggots provided for the occasion, were piled 
to the chain; straw was placed beneath and 
between them, where it was thought likely 
most effectually to contribute to the fierceness 
of the blaze. 

A moment of awful expectation followed. 
_The executioner approached with a lighted 
| torch; when the Duke of Bayaria rode up to 
Huss, and loudly called to him, demanding 
‘that he should now renounce his errors; at 
‘the same time reminding him that in a few 

moments it would be out of his power to do so. 
| **} thought the danger already passed,” 
ihe replied, ‘*but happily, am nothing temp- 
ted to gainsay what have herotofore advan- 
iced. IJ have taught the truth, and am now 
‘ready to seal it with my blood. Ultimately 
iit shall prevail, though I may notsee*t. This 
day you kindiethe flames of persecution about 
}a poor and worthless sinner; but the spirit 
‘which animates me, shall, phoenix like, as- 
cend from my ashes, soar majestically on 
high through many succeeding ages, and 
| prove to all the Christian world, how vain 
this persecution, how impotent your rage.” 

| ‘The martyr turned as far as his bands 
| would admit, and looked towards the execu- 
tioner, who now approached to kindle the 
‘fire. His movements caused! some of the out- 
faeg tstofall. Uponthis, the flaming torch 
was laid down, till the wood could be repla- 
ced. The Bohemian saw the torch resumed, 
‘and inthe same instant he heard the crack- 
‘ling of the lighted straw. The rapidly 
‘extending blaze spread round the pile; while 
scizing the last moments that remained to 
him on earth, Huss praved aloud. He was 
| proceeding when the rising lame seized his 
| beard and eyebrows, and an unvoluntary 
| start threw the cap from his head. His voice 
was again heard above the roaring of the vol- 
jume of fire, which now burst from the top of 
ithe pile behind the stake. Utterance failed 
{him; but his uplifted eyes evinced, in that 
awful moment, that his heart wasstill awake 
ito devotion, theugh his tongue was mute for- 
‘ever. His face be@ame violéntly distorted, 
'and bowing down his head, he was seen to ex- 
| pire. Enough wood had not been provided, 
jand the fire failed befcre the rtal remains 
| of the martyr were more than half consumed. 
| His clothes had been thrown on the pile in 
aid of the faggets; but all was insufficient, and 
anew supply of wood was necessary. ®The 
burning being at length complete, his ashes 
were carefully collected, carried away ina 
cart, and thrown into the neighboring river, 
that the admirets of the Bohemian might pos- 
sess nothing to recall the memory of their 
martyr. 


| 


Fata. Boast.—In the course of conversa- 
tion, our hostess, the Juffrona Mure, gave 
jan account of the recent death of one of her 
‘relations in the following manneo: On the first 
jof January a party of friends and neighbors 
had met together to celebrate New Year’s 
| Day, and having got heated with liquor, be- 
| gan each boastingly to relate the feats of har- 
‘dihood they had performed. Mare, who had 
| been a great hunter of elephants (having kil- 
jled in his day above furty of those gigantic 


/urian partiality to human flesh 


animals) laid a wager that he would go into 
the forest and pluck three hairs out of an 
elephant’s tail. ‘he feat he actually perfor- 
med, and returned safely to his comrades. 
But not satisfied with this daring specimen of 
his audacity, he laid another bet that he would 
return and shoot the same animal on the in- 
stant. He went accordingly with his mighty 
rour,—bDut never returned. He approached 


ve ex- | too incautiously, and his first shot not prev- 


ing effective, the enraged animal rushed upon 
him before he could re-load, or make his es- 


Huss was first tied round the middle with) cape, and having first thrust his tremendous 


tusks through his body, trampled him to au 
cake.— Thompson’s Southern Africa. 


WHEN TO KILL A LION —I was told here 
that a lion had just killed. gn ox, and been 
shot inthe act. Itis the habit of the lion, it 
seems, when he kills a large cow, to spring 
upon it, and seizing the throat with his terri- 
ble fangs, to press the body down with his 
paws till his victim expires. ‘The moment 
he seizes his prey the lion closes his eyes,and 
never opens them again until life is extinct. 
The Hottentots are awareofl this; and on the 
present occasion ene of the herdsmen ran to 
the spot with his gun, and fired at the lien 
within a tew yards distanee, but, from the 
agitation of his nerves, entirely missed him. 
The lion, however, did not deign tonotice the 
report of the yun, but kept fast hold of his 
prey. ‘The Hottentot reloaded, fired a sec- 
ond time, and missed; reloaded again, amd 
shot him through the head. The fact being 
well authenticated, seemed to me curious and 
worthy of being mentioned.—Jé/d. 


Lion AnEcpotTe.—Diederik and his breth- 
er Christian generally hunt in company, and 
have, (between them) killed upwards ot 39 
lions. ‘They have not achieved this, howev- 
er, without many hair-breadth escapes, and 
have more than once saved each other's lives. 
On one of these occasions, a lion sprung sud- 
denly upon Diederik, from behind a stone, 
bore man and horse to the ground, and was 
proceeding to finish his career, when Chris- 
tian galloped up,an” shot the savage through 
the heart. In this enceunter Diederik was so 
roughly handled, that he lost his hearing in 
one ear, the lion having dug his taloms deep|s 
into it. 

The Buchuana Chief, old Teysho, conver- 
versing with me, while in Cape Town, about 
the wild animals in Africa, made some re- 
merks on the lion, which perfectly corres- 
pond with the accounts I have obtained from 
ihe Boors and Hottentots. The lion, he sai, 
very seldom attacks man if unprovoked; but 
he will frequently approach within a few pa- 
ces,and survey him steadily; and sometimes 
he will attempt to get behind him, as if he 
could not stand his look, but was yet desireus 
of springing upon him unawares. If a per- 
son in such circumstances, attempts e'ther to 
fight or fly, he incurs the most imminent per- 
il; but if he has sufficient presence of mind 
coolly to confront him, the animal will, in al- 
most every instance, after a little space, re- 
tire. But, he added, when a lion has cnee 
conquered man, he becomes ten times more 
fierce and villainous than he was before, anc 
will even come mto the kraals in search of 
him in preference to other prey. This epic- 
these too- 
knowing lions, dee#not, in Teysho’s opinion, 
spring either from necessity or appetite, so 
oo from the ‘‘native wickedness of 
their 


A carpenter named Foss, of Barrington, Vt, whe 
was at work onthe new Unitarian Church, now buitd- 
ing in Dover, N. HL. was thrown to the ground. a dis- 
tance of 35 or 40 feet, in consequence of a plank giy ing 
way. He died in afew hours after. 

An Alligator seventeen feet long was recently killed 
in one of the docks at Wilmington, N.C. Wiio be- 
lieves it? 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
j 


| 
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S'T ANAS. 


Pime still, with fleeting pinion, 
Wing his way ra fields of light, 
Skinning o’er wide dominion, 
Srading still with verdure bright. 
Vet, wherever onward passii 
We can mark his tootstep’s traee, 
Every toueh of art surpassing, 
With anes naneless 


See the aged ve tran, wendir 
‘To the close of lite’s « 
On his brow the furrow |} 


arees, 
) ending 
With a lock all hoar and sear. 
Tim 
Adds the j NS of wisdora’s st 
And his youthful story, | 
Pings a charm untelt before. 


‘then, to his tresses ary, 


‘Thus it ism—a dearer feeling 
Haunts a vanished year ov day: 
As thé future round us stealing, 
Luves us from the past away. 
Where’s the heart that ean, with gladness, 
View each youthful moment tled, 
And without a thought of sadness, 
Glanee dreams and visions dead. 


Men the soul with rapture beating, 
Sull will mourn o’er days gone by; 

And cach yearas quickly Heeting, 
Eyer breathes the last a sigh. 


ANON. 


CuRIOUS HISTORICAL ANECDOTE.—The 
castle ot Cscithe, on the Waag, in Hungary, 
is now buta mass of ruins and rubbish, Af- 
ter having belonged to Matthias Corvinus and 
to Maximillian IT., it fell into the hands of | 
Mlizabeth Bathory, neice of Stephen Batho- 
rv, king of Poland, and wife of Francis Na- 

asky. ‘Lhis princess has given an unhappy 
celebrity to this castle, wher she displayed 
tor many years a degree of cruelty of which 
luistory can afford few examples. She educa- 
ted in her residence indigent young women, to 
‘fiom she gave portions, and married them 
on certain remarkable occasions in the year; 
sat she punished with severity and violence 
.¢ most trifling faults, and seemed to take 


pleasure in seeing these innocent creatures 
sulfa. One day she struck one of them ina 


brutal manner; and the bleod of the victim 
having flown in her face, she ran to the mir- 
ror to wipe it off— She fancied that her skin 
had become whiter,more beautiful, and more 
orilliant—and the idea immediately occurred 
to her of renewing her youth by bathing her- 
sclf in the blood of these unfortunate girls, 
Two old chamber maids and her dwarf Fitz- 
ko assisted her in this horrible project. The 
» outhtul female attendants successively disap- 
peared, and, what is almost inconceivable, | 
three hundred had been sacrificed to | 
the eaprice of this ferocious women before | 
any discovery was made. Atlength a young 
man, having lost his intended bride in this | 
way, conceived some suspicions, and, by | 
the means of money, even obtained the mor- | 
tal remains of her whose loss he deplored. — | 
Stung with indignation, he hastened to Pres- , 
burgh, where he loudly proclaimed his gricf | 
and his despair. 
ted, George Phurzo, the Palatine of the 
kingdom, resolved to repair in person to the 
spot, where he surprized the four monsters 
in the act, at the very moment when their 
victim was expiring, after having in vain 
struggled wich her executioners. Proceed- 
ings were commenced, and the whole publi- 
sed, to satisfy the public indignation. ‘The 
two women were condemned to have their 
right hands cut off, and to be beheaded; the 
dwart also to lose his hands, and then to be 
cast inthe flames. The princess was confin- 
ed in a dark and narrow prison, where she 
died three years afterwards. Only a few 
years ago the porter of the castle showed the 
place where these abominations had been 
committed, the earthen vessel which had re- 
ceived the blood, and the deep pit into which 


them to swallow, if the pedlar could. 


sho for?” 


you whole, did you 
-ed Jonathan the victor, and Mynheer had to pay the 


As a princess was implica- | 


“eIUMOROUS. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a litde. 


The Commereml Advertiser relates the following 
ancedote of a Yankee pedlar, and a Dateh innkeeper, 
near Catskill. After some sporting and bantering be- 
tween Mynheer and Jonathan, who had shown off 
some common Slight of hand tricks, the said Jonathan 
deelared that he could swallow his robust host! Not- 
withstanding that Jonathan had played off several of 
his Yankee tricks, which puzzled the good people cx- 
ceedingly Vet the assertion was too great a mouthfil 
A bet sulli- 
cient to moisten the throats of the whole company, was 
the conseqiicnee beiween the principal parties, though 
the Iandiord, in proposing it, had no idea that his 
customer would accept, when, as he supposed, he 
must be certain of losing, Jonathan then dirceted 
that Mynhcer should be divested of his cont and boots, 
and be stretched longitudinally upon the old oaken ta- 
ble which had stood tn the bar-room for half a century. 
‘These arrangements having been made, Jonathan vora- 
ciously seized upon the honest landlord’s gouty great 
toe, which “the pressed rather violently between his 
teeth,” giving the good man a twinge which eansed a 


vrithing movement anda groan. “Dunder and blix- 
um! exelaimed Mynheer: Vat de teflil to ye pite 
“Why, vou darn’d great fool,” said 
Jonathan, ‘fvon did@nt think was going to swallow 
>? A burst of langhter proclaim- 


toast and toddy. 
FROM THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, 
T spoke to her—she answer’d not, 
1 told her—now T searce know what, 
Tonly do remember 
My feelings when in words express’d, 
Though warm as Angust in my breast, 
Seemed colder than December. 
But how ean words the thoughts express, 
Of love so deep, so measureless, 
As that which [ have cherished. 
Oh God! if my sear’d heart had given 
The same devotedness to Heaven, 
It would not thus have perished. 
T faltered ont ‘fyou must have known 
Liong have loved—loved you alone, 
But caunot know how dearly,” 
Ttold her, ‘if my hopes were erost 
My ev’ry aim in life was lost”?— 
She knew I spoke sincerely. 
She answered as L breathless dwelt 
Upon her words, and would have knelt, 
‘Nay move not thus the least sir— 
You have—you long have had”—‘‘say on 
Sweet girl—thy heart *”’—‘‘your foot upon 
The flounce of my Baptiste sir.” 
Tur wrone tec.—Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Salisbu- 
ry, forgot the day he was to be married, and was sur- 
prised at his servant’s bringing him a new dress. —A 


'gnat stinging him on the leg, the Doctor stooped and 


seratched the leg of a gentleman who stood next him. 


A wag was passing a livery stable one day, in front of 
which several /ean horses were tied, stopped suddenly, 
and gazed at them some time with a phiz indicating 
the utmost astonishment, and then addressed the own- 
ev who was standing near, and asked ‘if he made hor- 
ses’—‘inake horses’? said the knight of the broom and 
curry-comb, ‘no! why do ask such a question ??— 
‘Only,’ replied he, ‘because T observe you have seve- 
ral frames set up!’ 


FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE UPAS IN MARYWBONE LANE. 
A tree grew in Java, whose pestilent rind, 
A venom distill’d of the deadliest kind; 
The Duteh sent their felons its juiecs to draw, 
And who returned sate pleaded pardon by law. 


Face muflled, the en!prits erept into the vale, 
Advancing from windward to escape the death gale, 
How few the reward of their victory gained! 

For ninety-nine perish’d tor one whoreturned,. 


Britanniagthis Upas tree bought of Mynheer, 
Removed it through Holland, and planted it here. 
*Tis now a stock plant of genius Wolt’s bane, 
And one of them blossoms in Marybone lane. 


The house that surrounds it stands first ina row, 
The doors, at right angles, swing open below; 
The children of misery daily steal in, 

And the poison they drain we denominate Gin. 


There enter the prude, the reprobate boy, 

The mother of grief, and the daughter of joy, 
The serving maid slim, and the serving man stout, 
They quickly steal in, and they slowly reel out. 


the-body of the victim had been thrown. 


Surcharged with the venom, some walk forth erect, 
Apparently baffling its deadly effect; 
But sooner or later the reckoning arrives, 

ud ninety-nine perish for one who survives. 
They cautious advanee, with slouch’d bonnet and hat, 
They enter at this door and go out at that; 
Some bear off their burthen with riotous glee, 
But most sink in sleep atthe foot of the tree. 
Tax, Chancellor Van, the Batavian to thwart, 
This compound of crime, at a Sovereign a quart, 
Let gin fetch per bottle, the price of Champuigne, 
And hew down the Upasin Marybone Lane. 


A Femare Mason.—It appears that previous to the 
initiation of a gentleman to the first steps of Masonry, 
Mrs. Aldwerth, who was then a young girl, happened 
to be in an apartment adjoining the room, usually used 
as a Lodge room; this room, at the time undergoing 
some repair and alteration—amonest other things the 


| wall was considerably redueed in one port, tor the pur- 


pose of making a saloon—the young woman laving 
tinetly heard the voices, and prompted by the curiosi- 
ty natural to all, to see somewhat of this mystery, so 
long and so seeretly locked up from the public view— 
she had the courage with scissors to pick a brick from 
the wall, and actually witnessed the awful and my ste- 
rious ceremony through the two first: steps; curiosity 
gratified, fear at onee took possession of her mind,and 


| those who understand this passage, well kKeow what 


the feeling must be, of any person who could have the 
same opportunity of unlawfully beholding that ceremo- 
ny; let them then judge what must be the feeling of a 
young girl; she saw no mode of escape but through 
the very room where the concluding part of the second 
step was still performing, that being the far end, and 
the room a very large one, she had again resolution 
sufficient to attempt her escape that way,and with light 
and trembling step and almost suspended breath, she 
glided along unobserved by the lodge, laid her hand on 
the handle, and softly opened the door; before her 
stood a grim and surly Tyler with his long rusty sword; 
her shriek alarmed the Lodge, who all rushing to the 
door were informed by the Vyler that she was in the 
room during the ceremony. It was then immediately 
proposed that she should be regularly initiated; this 
she agreed to, and they conducted the beautiful and ter- 
rified young ereature through those trials which are 
sometimes more than enough for masculine resolution, 
little thinking they were taking into the bosom of the 
craft a member that would afterwards reflect a lustre 
on the annals of Masonry. 


This is a weekly paper published by EDMUND MORRIS, 
(Editor of the Ariel) at Two Dollars per annum. Beme desi- 
rous to introduce it to the notice of his friends abroad, uu 
following summary of its character is presented for their eon- 
sideration. 
The BULLETIN is issued on a large imperial sheet of ood 
paper, six columns on a page,and in new type. The obi ct 
of the Bulletin is to furnish its readers with a quantity of Lit- 
erary matter weekly, some Foreign news, some Poetry, some 
Domestic intelligence, and such matter as the editor may feel 
disposed to write—to the exelusion of al! politics 
The first page isdevoted entirely to Literary matter,from the 
pens of correspondents, and selected from the bist Amertean 
and Foreigh periodicals—Essays, Vales, Aneedotes, Poetry, Bi- 
ography,and Miscellaneous items, pithy, humorous, 2nd gave. 
Occasionally a part of the second pave will be devot dtu 
Literary matters: but more generally it will be supplied with 
General Liformation—such as remarhabie occurrences. Forcign 
news, and matter relating to our own country, selected from 
the cloud of (ournals whieh pour in upon us trom all quarters 
of the Union. 
The third page will contain the cogitations of the Editor—it 
he has anything to offer. Communications upon local affairs, 
a list of loca! occurrences during the week, reports of cases at 
the Police Office, a copious summary of Domestic News under 
the head of Things in General, Marriages and Deaths, ond 
such advertisements as may be received, together with a varie 
ty of information which itis impossible to name or locate in a 
Prospectus. 
Bullcdn was established by the subsertper less thai 
twelve months ago, and he is now enabled, by the liberal po 
tronage of the publie, to issue THIRTY FIVE HUNDRED 
PAPERS weekly, and the list is daily increasing, 
Any gentleman inthe country who may bed. sivous of se ie 
the Bulletin, by dropping a tine to that cif-et shall reecive sev 
eval numbers by return of mad; and should he procnre five 
responsible subseribers,a copy will be sent to him for bis tre’ 
ble, ‘Phe papers are gencrally lodged in the city post office 0" 
the evening previous to publ‘ cation—so that distant subseribers 
can receive them by the earliest mails, Letters should be pos: - 
paid. 


Is published every other Saturday, by Edmund Morris, No, 4 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, at $150 per annum, in advance. 
Every third number will be embellished with a handson 
quarto copperplate engraving. Subscribers out of the city wil 
have their papers deposited inthe post office the evening pret 
to pubtication, so as to reach them by the earliest mails. : 
Any person who will procure seven subscribers, and a 
at the edicor’s risk, shall receive an eigth copy for 
trouble. for copies thankfully received. letters 
must be post paid. 
EDMUND F. BROWN. No. 51 Cherry street, New York. r 
Agent for the Aricl Subscribers in that eity will be servet 


il 
regularly by carricrs every othcr Saturday. Mr. Brown w! 
and furnish the numbers cumplete from 


the beginning of the volume, 
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